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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.} 

STERILIZATION OF UTENSILS 

Deab Editor: Will some one tell me what she considers the best method 
of sterilizing and keeping sterile rubber gloves? Has any of the superintendents 
of our hospitals any suggestions to offer as to the best way to keep the pans, 
trays, pitchers, and other enamelled utensils, used in operating room work, 
perfectly sterile for use at a moment's notice? The method used here is after 
cleansing to immerse in 1: 1000 bichloride and allow to remain until used, 
but this is eating our pans in small holes where the enamel has been chipped 
and I can think of no easier and better way at present. Our hospital is a 
small one, has but limited help and resources, still must be the emergency 
hospital of this section. Any suggestions would be appreciated. T. M. M. 

"PROFESSIONAL" NURSE AND "TRAINED" NURSE. 

Dear Editor: May I be permitted to suggest that the old term of " trained " 
nurse, give place to that of "professional" nurse. A great number of the 
laity do not or will not recognize nursing as a profession. It is therefore our 
duty to make use of every means of bringing it to their notice. We aref 
professional women just as doctors are professional men. Why should we be 
spoken of as " trained " nurses ? Certainly I realize that we have been 
through a training school, but after having graduated from that school, can 
we not have some other appellation than that of "trained" nurses? We 
read of trained animals — trained horses, trained lions, and trained bears; can 
we not have some other name than that which is given to animals? 

Mabgabet M. MoCloskey. 

ALCOHOL BATHS 

Dbab Editob: Is it good form for nurses to give alcohol baths without an 
order from a physician? I remember, even in the old alcoholic days at Bellevue, 
of a nurse being severely criticized for giving one to a child. Some nurses rub 
their obstetrical cases with alcohol every night, whether the patients like it or 
not. One patient of mine expressed great gratification when she found that 
I was not going to make her take a rub, as a former nurse had, and in that 
case it certainly was not ordered by the doctor. 

I am stirred to ask this question by a letter recently received from a 
lady physician expressing pleasure at the interest that nurses are now taking 
in teaching the danger of unprescribed use of alcohol and other narcotic drugs, 
as shown at the June meetings. She says: "I appreciate how much influence 
a nurse has in creating sentiment in this direction. I find so commonly that 
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they prescribe and give alcohol baths. In one case to which I was called, a 
babe was unconsciously drunk from an alcohol bath which a nurse had prescribed. 
Again I have found that nurses advise the prospective mother to have a bottle 
of brandy in her obstetric outfit." E. Bertha Bradley, R.N. 

[It goes without saying, in the Journal and everywhere, that no properly 
trained nurse uses medication of any kind without instruction from the 
physician, unless she is so familiar with his methods that she knows she is 
privileged to use certain remedies without consulting him each time. — Editob.] 

NECESSITY FOR STATE REGISTRATION 

Dkas Editor: I would not care to be without this valuable magazine; 
it brings light to many, keeps us informed as to what our sisters are doing in 
distant parts, also enlarges our experience by hints and side lights thrown 
on the nursing profession. 

Why do so many nurses disclaim the necessity for state registration? Only 
a few days ago I called at the office of the nurses' registry, and the gentleman 
in charge threw back his head with a flourish, saying, " State registration for 
nurses does not amount to anything, isn't worth a cent," and this registry 
is considered the most flourishing and the best conducted in the city. I 
have had my name in this registry a year or more and have received a call 
but once and then was absent on another case. I really would like to see 
and hear of nurses looking forward to state registration with more vim. 

R. L. S. 

[Where nurses permit their registries to be conducted by men or women 
whose interest in nursing affairs is only commercial, we may expect to find 
state registration and every movement for nursing progress being discounted 
upon every occasion. — Editor.] 

THE EXPENSE OF CONVENTIONS 

Dear Editor: Perhaps it will never fall to our lot again to be so royally 
entertained, as those happy mortals were who attended the congress of nurses 
in London, but the editorial in the October Journal touched lightly on the 
matter of the extra expense incurred in the presentation of flowers. We were 
all glad to join, but it teas an expense, and those same delightful entertain- 
ments also called for good clothes, and many regretted that they had not 
come better prepared, and made up their minds not to be caught napping in 
that respect again. But it was the one thing only that we felt inclined to 
criticize, the need for greater simplicity. The nurse in private duty is not 
equipped for elaborate ceremonies, and yet is unwilling to submit to being 
less well gowned than those she expects to meet, and so, though travelling 
as a tourist, she will calculate to include one or more evening gowns, as 
well as another suitable for an afternoon reception. The little French nurses, 
as well as the Swedish contingent, were quite to be envied in their national 
costumes, which distinguished them at all times and carried them everywhere. 
We appreciate being entertained, but we need to combine it with greater 
simplicity, and we are in hearty agreement that cigarettes are better noted 
by their absence at any assemblage of nurses. " One of the Happy Mortals." 



